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FOR THE FRIEND. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS, 


Continued from page 322. 


THE 
Y 


One of the most remarkable of the institutions of 
these islanders was that of cities of ré 
forded an 
their protection. 


fuge, which af- 
who 


wo of these 


inviolable sanctuary to all 


There 


sought 


Ha- 


were t in 


waii, one of which, on the southern shore of the isl+| 


feet long, 


feet high 


and, was an irregular parallelogram, 715 
and 404 feet wide. The walls were twelve 
and 15 feet thick. It was capable of 
great multitude of people, 
old, the 

Such 
institutions of 


and was the refuge of the 
women, and children, in time of 
were some of the most striking customs 
the Sandwich islanders, 
their intercourse with Europeans. 


war. 
and 
previous to 


I hey 


appear to 


have made as great a progress in the arts of civiliza- 
tion as has ever been attained by a peop le 


sgn 
writing and of the use of the metals. In 
oiled of moral cultivation, they confirm the univer- 
sal truth of the wickedness of ‘the natural heart, :; 
lived ina state of utter mental darkness and of un- 
restrained licentiousness. T year 1778 that in 
which the light from Europe first dawned upon their 
horizon, is the great era in their history. The first 
effects of European influence were no less baneful to 
them than to the rest of the new world. Th 
lation of the islands was reduced in less than forty 
years, from 400,000 to 150.000—a new 
tilence, 


if the art of 





nad 
1a 


ne 


popu- 


and fatal pes- 
one of the judgments inflicted upon : 
this life, devoured the natives—the islands became a 
public brothel for every ship that floated on the Pa- 


cifie—and the use of ardent spirits seemed about to 


complete the work of destruction. Happily the sa- 
gacity of one extraordinary man counteracted, indi- 
rectly, the progress of this havoc; and by a marvel- 


lous interposition of Providence, the li 
anity has since dawned upon the 


cht of Christi- 
benighted minds of 
these poor islanders, and is extending 
wherever it is 
ences, 


here, 


The early traditions of the island clearly indicate, | 


that voyages had 


many times been made to the isl- 


ands at a distance, and perhaps to Asia and America. | 


At the time of Captain Cook’s visit, the islands were 
each governed by an independent Erie or Chief, who 
were often engaged in mutual hostilities. A few 
years previously had occurred a rey olution,.i in which 

another Helen fired another Troy.” Kouipoipoi, a 
chief of Hawaii, had dee oyed one of the wives of 
Kahoukapu, the principal chief of the island, and 
carried her off to the mountains. 
paii hearing of this atrocious act, repaired to his re- 
treat, and besougit him to restore the woman to her 
lawful husband; pointing out the dangers to which 
he was exposed. His remonstrances were effectual, 


and he zssymed the office of mediator with the injur- | 
The latter rejected the generous inter. | 


ed chieftain. 


ference of Alapaii, treated him with the greatest 
scorn, and forbade his fickle mistress to approach him 
under pain of death. Roused by this unmerited 
treatment, Alapaii summoned his friends and follow- 
ers to arms. The rival armies met and fought for 


containing a} 


} 
vice in} 


at it does | 
known, its blessed and healing influ- | 


His brother Ala- | 
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three days in the valley of Ono Marino. The forces , ters to assist in building and ing a si sche 

of Ke ahoukapu were allies routed, and that chief-| er for the China trade, in which ng was ¢ 
| tain, after being saved by the generosity of Alapaii,| rous of er raging. He left with them ! . 
lslew himself on the field of battle in an ag my of grief} seeds, and by his well timed it and frie y as 
land shame. ‘Notwithstanding this deteat, his son} ance, contributed much to fix the growing i 
Teraiopu succeeded him on the throne, and shortly | tion of these people for trade and industry. Soon 
afterwards occurred the memorable visit of Captain |ter Vancouver's visit, by death im the battl f t 
Cook, The strangers were received and treated as\ king of Oal l'amehameha became the undispt 
| the first European visiters have always been in the} master of the three pr islands. ‘I t 
pnew world, with the deference due to a superior or- of the other na vi} ted by the terror 

der of beings. The conflict in which that great sea-|arms, surrendered themselves as tributary pr 

man lost his life, was the result of an unhappy mis- | and Tamehameha was th icknowledvec 
understanding, which better management on the part | monarch ol the w hole group. ‘Thi tection wh 

of Captain Cook might have prevented. From that|he gave to foreigners—the en tyat 

time forward the islands were frequently visited, and | the islands for provisioning, watering, and repal fi 
| became, in the end, the chief i ichorage ground of the their sh ps—- the discovery of the fine harbour iui 
| trade of the Pacific ocean. The unfortunate La Pe-|noruru in Oahu—and the rich trade in sandal weo« 
| rouse visited Maui in the year 1786; and some Eng-|soon rendered these islands a place of 1 rt é 
llish traders to the mn rth-west coast in the same) the traders that trequented the north Pacif 

| year, were the first who touchedafter Cook at Oahi | The effects of this intercourse up tl n 
| This kind of intercourse made the islanders sensible yon became apparent. The articles receives 

of their vast inferiority, and gave them a taste for the| them im barter were no longer sera 
luxuries of civilized life. ‘The American traders dis reads coarse cloths The egal 
leovered that sandal wood, a perfume held im great} hatchets, knives, guns, and eventually w e ca 
lesteem in China, was a native of the forests in the i | ean and India goods, in exchange 
| interior, and encouraged a traffic in this article,) their sandal wood and refreshments. | ‘ 
| which greatly enriched many of the chiefs, and in re-| exclusively mm the hands of the chiets, ma { 

turn introduced the luxuries of silk, china and tea have accumulated much wealth in money and fi 
| On the death of Tex 1iopu, his son Kevalao, a weak | merchandize by this means 

and sangu inary tyrant, succeedes him. Among other In 1804, ‘Tamehameha had 600 muske Lp 
facts which characterised his reign, his person was/ artillery, thirty european soldi t t 
| pronounced to be tabu, and whoever of the common |schooners. In the year 1817 oppo t 
|people looked at him between sunrise and sunset,| power of the conqueror had ceased, an 
| was punished with death. Such tyranny could not) period the whole soul of this noble savage w 
long endure. He soon became involved in a war/voted to improving the condition of h 
| with his cousin Tamehameha, who was the chieftain | His navy was much enlarged; and it is not 
| over part of the island. In the year 1781, a battle | the least singular circun tf reign, that 
jtook place between them which lasted seven days,| became the purchaser of that celebrat D 
jand was decided at length by the death of Kevalao.!ship, the Cleopatra’s Barge What a 
| The victor married the daughter of his fallen enemy,/the folly and vanity of sis builder HH ‘ 
land thus united in his own family, the her ditary | been introduced from South America era 
right to the throne of the whole island. Tameham-|eigners had formed exten yreien 
jeha, whose reign began with such wisdom and mode- | European vegetables—the v ‘ 
| ration, was one of those ambitious and restless men, | and the natives taught the art t 
iby whose agency states are founded and nations ci-| king had bought two American brigs, a ) | 
vilized. From his earliest youth he had shown an| native seamen under the care of fore yilieer 
ardent and adventurous spirit. In his native district | learn a more extended navigation Hlis ve t 
lof Halua, he had planted groves, reclaimed waste} ded with China and the north-west coa S 

fields, and brought them into a high state of cultiva-| the chiefs, impelled by laudable curios 

tion. He had cut a road to the beach for the con-| sited foreign countri lamehameha perce! t 
venience of fishermen, through a rock of lava one! value of money, and began to dema! ‘ 
|hundred feet in height; and distinguished himself for| for the productions of the island—large rehot 
| his sagacity and courage. No sooner was he seated! were built—the ports and towns strengthened | 
on the throne of Hawati,than he began to improve enlarged—the cloths and cutlery ot | the 
\the advantages held out by the frequent visits of the| celain and silk of China, were bec ery ¢ 
Eu n and American ships. He encouraged in-} more common. In short, it has seldom happen: 
venious and industrious foreigners to settle in the isl-| that a single reign ever eflected so great a cha n 
inds, and when Captain Vancouver visited them in| the condition of a people. Tamehameha died on 
| 1792, the change already effected was astonishing.! the 8th of the 5th month, 1819, after a truly splen- 
| The chief owned several | uropean built schooners,| did and memorable reign of thirty years. His death 
and lived in a brick house—the natives had partially| was deeply regretted by all his subjects, and 

| adopted the European dress—had learned the use of} bones, according to the pecubar custom of the is!- 
| fire arms—many of them had become good sailors—| anders, were carefully separated from the flesh, and 
and it was evident that a spirit of improvement and! divided as sacred relics among the principal chief 

| enterprise was roused, from which the happiest results| He was sueceeded by his son Riho Riho, a prince: 
might be expected. Tamehameha was now mas-| whose character although degraded by a brutal 


}ter of Hawaii and Maui, having subdued the lat- 
| ter island b y the force of his arms. He received Van- 
couver with enthusiasm, and made a formal ces- 
| Sion of the sovereignty of the islands to him, in the 


| name of the English crown. Vancouver will long be | 


remembered as a public benefactor of these rude peo- 
ple. He left on the island a few cattle and sheep,| 


drunkenness, exhibited at times a courage and talent 


worthy of his birth. The death ot 


Tamehameha was 


the signal of revolt to Taumuarii, the tributary king 


The y 


of Tauai. 


rebellion, determined to try the influence of concil 


| tory measures, He embarked for 
land although overtaken by a severe storm, 


steere: 


which the king declared to be tabu for ten years, 80 | his frail bark, at the imminent hazard of his life, 


that it is now well stocked. 


young monarch upon he ‘aring of the 


Tauai in a canoe, 


0 


He allowed his c arpen-|the revolted island—went alone to the refractor y 
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chief—soothed him—won his confidence—received| in the wreck ofhis fortune, and George being left to | succeeded his father as chief over the island of Taui, 


his homage, and returned in peace and triumph to| wander without a protector, enlisted in the navy of|revolted from the authority of Karaimoku. His 
Hawaii. 








— 





ee 


i i. . 7 + 1 > . ~ 1 
| the United States. Nine years afterwards, at the pe-| hopes of success were short lived, for that able mi- 
His next enterprize was one that has probably no| riod of which I now write, he was discovered and re-| nister soon quelled the rebellion, and George—such 


parallel in the history of the world. He resolved—|cognised, and placed in the missionary sehool at}has been the change wrought by Christian senti- 


although no convert to the Christian faith, nor with] Cornwall. Subsequent events proved that the dis-| ments—is suffered to live unmolested in obscurity. 
any view to tlie introduction of a new superstition, to} cipline of that institution had exerted but a faint in- 


Keauikoaouli, the son of Riho Riho who bore 
abolish the idolatry of his ancestors from his do-| fluence upon the character of this half civilized bar-| the title of Tamehameha II., has succeeded him with 
mimons—and what is more extraordinary still, he! barian. the title of Tamehameha IJII., and the government 
of the island is administered, during his minority, by 
the same regency which was appvinted on the de- 
| parture of the late monarch for England, 


succecded at a single blow. For six months after So great was the interest excited by these — 
the death of his father, he held frequent councils with that in the year 1819, the American Society for 
his chiefs on the subject of the insufficiency of their| foreign missions determined to establish a mission- 
religion—on the impotency of their gods, and the op-| ary station in the Sandwich islands—at that period To be continued. 
pressive nature of the abu; and succeeded in per-| esteemed one of the darkest spots in the heathen 
suading them to destroy their idols and desecrate the| world. 

| 

‘ 

| 

| 

| 

} 


In the autumn of that year, the missionary 
temples, 


It was necessary to obtain the consent of| family, accompanied by George Tamoree and three 
the queen mother to this measure, as her authority | other natives who had received an education at Corn- 
was supreme. She was brought over to his views,| wall, embarked for Hawaii. The enterprise was one 
and a splendid banquet was prepared for the court,| of great hazard, and for a year and a half the friends 
to be eaten in the presence of the people. The tabu} of the mission waited with the deepest solicitude and 
prohibited the women, even of the highest rank, from| with Sloomy forebodings for intelligence from these 
cating with the men or partaking of their food.| soldiers of the cross. The result was truly marvel- 


When the baked meats were brought to the king, he} lous. The first words that greeted the ears of the 
caused the choicest parts to be 
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We take the liberty of referring the Lord Lieute- 
nant to two pamphlets which have lately appeared 
on this subject. The one is entitled, “ Statement of 
some of the causes of the Disturbances in Ireland 
aud of the Miserable State of the Peasantry, with a 
Plan for an Amelioration of their Condition, &c.” 
Dublin, 1825. The other bears the name of Sir 
Charles Townshend Waller, and is entitled * A Plan 
for the Relief of the Poor in Ireland, Xc.” Bath, 


taken to his wives,| missionaries upon their landing were, that idolatry 
and seating himself at their table, made them par-| was alt lished! that the idols of Hawaii and their tem- 


take with him of the hitherto forbidden food. The ples were destroyed ! What more auspicious and un- 


rising fears and superstitions of the people at this un-| looked for commencement ever before attended a si- 


heard of enormity, were allayed by the priests, whose| milar enterprise? Well might the missionaries re- 


consent to the change had been obtained—the chief-| gard it as the hand of Provider 


», and blessing their 
tains generally followed the example of their mo-! lot that was cast upon these remote shores, piously 
narch— 


PO” 
Usl. 





é In both these pamphlets it is proposed that 


l 
; Joint Stock Companies should be formed which 
the idols were overthrown and the tabu for-| exclaim that the way of the Lord had been prepared |should invest their capital in the purchase of land, 


ever abolished. One only of the chiefs, Kekuaoka-| in the wilderness. and in building cottages upon it—that the land pur- 








luni, the cousin of the king, instigated by some dis- They were favourably received by the king and lchased should be divided into lots consisting several- 
appointed priests, took up arms in de fence of the principal chiefs, and were soon completely establish- |ly of three acres, with a « ottage on each lot—and 
idols. He met the forces of Riho Riho—was over-|ed in three of the principal islands. ‘Their first la-|that these little farms should be let at a moderate 
powered and slain in battle, and an end was thus cf-| bour was to perfect themselves in the language of |rent to families of labouring poor: and in the former 
fectual'y put to idolatry. | the natives and to reduce it to a written vocabulary. |of these works, it is particularly recommended that 


The occasional visits of Christian men—the re ports 1So successful were they in this undertaking, that in 


of the great changes which Pomare had effected at|the year 1822 the first book in the Hawaiian lan- 


the tenants should have the option of gradually buy- 


ling off the rental of the lands, and thus making them 
Pahiti, perhaps had their influence in this wonderful| guage, a primer, was printed at the missionary press 


by degrees their property in fee. It seems probable 
revolution. Be that as it may, the hand of Proyi-|at Oahu. Since that time a considerable part of the | that an experiment of this description, if fairly made, 
dence is distinctly to be traced in the whole transac-| scriptures has been translated and printed. The pros-| might, without any material risk of capital, lead to 
tion. Karaimoku—William Pitt, as he is often call-| pect of future usefulness induced them to apply for | extensive and beneficial consequences. 


ed—the favourite minister of Tamehameha, and the|an addition to their force ; and in the early part of | Another pamphlet to which we are desirous of in- 
Nestor of his son—and his brother Boki, the 


|viting the Lord Lieutenant’s attention, and which 
we have already placed in his hands, is called “ Co- 
lonies at Home.” It is the work of a well known 
British philanthropist, who has for many years been 


| 

jengaged in making experiments respecting the pro- 
| P . . anda fT. »} cs 
In the mean time events were ripening in an oppo-| the uniform friendship of Tamehameha, had di- | 


ges “ : ; 
> 4) j \ ' . » > rr of t le ' ‘ 
site quarter of the globe, which were in their conse-| rected the governor of New South Wales to build a] 


quences to be the agents of still more surprising and | SChooner, as a present to the king of the Sandwich 


gover-| 1823 a reinforcement arrived, in whose number was 
nor of Oahu, determined soon after to embrace Chris-| C. S. Stewart, from whose captivating narrative of 
tianity, and were accordingly baptised by the chap-| the events of his residence, this notice Is principally | 
lain of one of the disc very ships of ¢ iptain Freycin-| extracted. 


et. ‘These events occurred late in the year 1819. | ‘The British government, as an acknowledgment 


duce of certain quantities of land of average quality, 
under spade cultivation; and who in England, Ire- 


}land, and many other countries, has obtained by per- 
beneficial changes islands. This vessel, on her passage from Port Jack- 
iC ges, 





isonal observation an extensive knowledge of the 
leomiition of the lower orders. He proposes thie for- 
vice of the many foreigners that frequented the Sand- station _ aHe Society islands, for provisions. : ‘ pne of| mation of v illages, consisting of any numb¢ r Of cot- 
wich islands, was a youth named Obookiah, of an the English missionaries named Ellis, was induced to | tages, on land hired at a ground rent, for the pu 


: , 
1 s te awail, touched at Huahme, a missionary 
Among the natives who had entered into the ser- | 5°" °° Hawaii, touched ane y 





pose 
intelligent and inquisitive mind. He arrived at New take passage in her, and so pleased was he with his|~—each cottage to be allotted to a single poor family, 
York in the vear 1219. and soon after removed to| Teception both by the natives and his American breth-| with three acres of land, if they are to support them- 
x i Olv, and s¢ aite moved to - . : 
New Haven to reside in the family of the captain | Te": that m the following yoar he retu ned and €s-|selves entirely upon it; or with a le 
. he direction of the Lon- 


7 quantily, if 
th 
The cordiality with which 


ithey are also engaged as hired labourers. ‘T'wo or 
3 more families to unite in keeping a cow for milk and 
} } ] ] } nr > r i } > : — _ » lle, ee > 
la) ‘ol} : j ec bé s have labou 1 torether, and the success | yp; ’ shic , . i » ar all {Te 
Yale College; and it was found that the cause of his | Se bands have jaboured togethe Lat €SS| manure, which he proves may be annually effected 


. blicl o- . 

with whom he sailed. He was discovered one day \' a ae a > Mision . Unce! 
; : issionary Society. 

weeping at the entrance of one of the buildings of | GO” lissionary Society 


tears was a sense of his own ignoranee, and an with which Providence has blest their labours, will! on the produce of half an acre—the children of the 


= ; he oe dd fron he saces ic hal il sae ha eduecs as | support > 4 
earnest desire to partake of instruction in that noble| °°5* % gathered from the passages which I shall | village to be educated in a school supported by a 


institution A gentleman of niety and intelligence, | 500" duete. small rate on the inbabitants—-and the whole com- 
° 4 + : 7 = 7 . “—>- on . . } | Y v ¢ ew 
struck with the singularity of the case, adopted him The public history of the islands is marked by one | munity to form an association governed by a few 


as his private pupil. His progress in learning was other re markable event, Ruho Rio, instigated by plain regulations. He farther suggests that the ca- 
rapid—-he became a sincere convert to Christianity, | @" ardent thirst for knowledge—desirous of seeing | pital nece ssary for building the cottages and stocking 
and determined to qualify himself for a religious in-| the island of which he had heard so many w onderful | the farms—a capital to be gradually rais¢ d by the 
structor to his countrymen. The interest excited by | @ccounts—of inspecting its laws—oftorming a closer | tenants—should in the first instance be advanced, at 
his story, gave rise to the Foreign Mission School at lalliance with its government—determined to visit|legal interest and on sufficient security, either by the 
Cornwall in Connecticut, where Obookiah was pla- Great Britain. He was at that time twenty-eight | proprietor of the land, or by benevolent socte ties fi r- 
ced preparatory to hisreturn home in the character of a | years of age, and having appointed his favourite | med in the district, for the purpose. At Lindfield, 
missionary. Providence had ordered it otherwise, and| Minister, Karaimoku, regent, embarked with his|in Sussex, this experiment had been tried—with 
the gentle and virtuous islander fell a victim to disease | queen, Kamehamaru, the brother to his minister, Bo-} great advantage, as we understand, ” the renrpet 
in the year 1818, before he had completed his education. | ki, and several attendant nobles. ‘I hey were treated | tants—by the proposer of the ore himself. And at 

It was discovered upon examination, that several with much distinction in England, and are said to} Frederick’s Oord, in North Holland, thousands of the 
natives of the Sandwich islands were w andering| have conducted themselves with much propriety. | poor are comfortably supported, in a somewhat simi- 
about the sea ports of the Eastern states. Among | Unfortunately their countrymen were not destined | lar manner, upon small allotments of land. W hy 
them was George Tamoree. the son of that Tau-|to reap the advantages which the return of their} should not the same effects be produced in Ireland? 
muarii, who had revolted on the death of Tameham-| monarch might have produced. He fell a victim It ought to be remembered, that mode rate rentals 
eha. His father, with that bold sagacity which marks| With his queen to the measles, in the 7th month, and certainty of tenure are indispensable to the suc- 
his countrymen, had sent him to America when only $24, and their corpses were sent out with the survi-| cess of any such measures. From various accounts 
nine years old to be educated. He had furnished the | vors of the party, at the expense of the British gov-| which have reached us, we apprehend that the very 
captain under whose care he had placed his son, with | ernment, to Hawaii, in the frigate Blonde,command-| contrary of these things—we mean immoderate ren- 
funds for his support. The captain dying suddenly ed by Lord Byron, tals and a cruel uncertainty of tenure—are to be num- 
a few months after his arrival, these funds were lost During this period, George Tamoree, who had| bered among the most aggravated evils which oppress 
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the people of Ireland. When a gentlemen or a no-| ding the land, thirty, forty, or fifly, occupying fami- 
bleman’s lands fall into the hands of middle-men,} lies have in fact been turned adrift, and the land 
whose interest it is not so much to preserve and im-| which supported them has been divided into perhaps 
prove the estate, as to obtain the greatest possible} half a dozen respectable furms. Even where the expi- 
quantity of money from the lower tenantry, (that is} ration of the lease of a large district of the country 
in many cases, from the labouring poor,) or into 


does not create an opportunity, nothing 1s more com- 
those of agents, the amount of whose fees and com- 


mon than notice to quit being given, for the mere 
purpose of annexing the tenement to another farm. 
The landlords of Ireland are at length deeply con- 
vinced, that though a stock of cattle or sheep will af- 
ford profit, a stock of mere human creatures, unem- 
ployed, will afford none; and they, therefore, are act- 
ing upon that principle, even in the extreme. If your 
Lordships ask me me what becomes of this surplus 


mission depends on that of their receipts, it is no 
wonder that the rentals, even of miserable buts and 
small plots of ground, should be screwed up to an ex- 
orbitantly high point, 

On the subject of the uncertainty of tenure, and 
the dismal effects produced by it in Ireland, the fol- 
lowing extracts from the first of the three pamphiets, 


now cited, will throw an ample light—* In many in-| stock of population, it 1s a matter on which I have, | 


stances it has occurred that a set of tenants have ta-| in my late journeys through Ireland, endeavoured to 


|doubt, whether any substantial benefit would arise 
to the Irish poor, especially in the country districts, 
from the introduction amongst them of what may 
be called the modern manufacturing system. Ex peri- 
ence proves that the institution of large factories is 
too often productive of extensive immorality, as well 
jas of occasional distress. But 
| there is one species of manufacture carried on in Ire- 
land, which appears to us to be of a most useful and 


desirable nature—we mean the domestic linen manu- 
facture. 


almost intolerable 


In Ulster, the cottager grows his flax, spins 
lhis thread, manufactures his linen, and carries his 
| web to market. The whole operation, from the pro 
| duction of the raw material to the sale of the perfect- 
himself and his family; 

jamongst the most pleasing sights which we witness 


ied article, centres in und 


ken uncaltifated poor ground at the foot of a moun-| form some opinion, and I conceive that in many in- 


tain, at a few shillings an acre rent, but without leas- | 
es: being either deceived by promises, or unable to} 
pay for the leases when taking the land; after a few 

years, by almost incessant labour, the ground being} 
rend¢ red of some value, these poor people have been 

forced to leave their farms and remove higher up on} 
the mountain, to begin again on unimproved ground; 

and it is no fiction to state, that those who began to| 
cultivate the soil at the foot of a mountain have, by| 
progressive removes, been ultimately placed as near | 
its top as subsistence could be raised; being thus de-| 
frauded of the fruits of their early bard labour, and| 
obliged to end their days in want, after spendin 
their lives in toil and pinching penury; having the 

additional mortification of daily seeing the ground} 
they had in their youth brought first into cultivation, | 
occupied by others.” 

Now, what is the effect of all this grinding and op- 
pression? The poor people on the estates of such 
landlords gradually sink into the extremity of wretch- 
edness, listlessness, and want. They are deprived! 
of all their motives to an honest industry, and are} 


r 


loosened from every tie of attachment to their supe- | 
riors. They become thievish and idle servants—vio- | 
lent and danyerous neighbours—and miserably dis- | 
contented subjects. Bat the most remarkable fact 
respecting them is this—that 


arise from sickness, misery, and want, their numbers 
are perpetually increasing. Sensible that they can 
sink no lower in the scale of wretchedness, and anx- 
ious to secure to themselves the few natural enjoy- 
ments of which society has not deprived them, they 
are uniformly found to give themselves up to early 
and improvident marriages—and the lands on which 
the whole scene is acted, are presently overrun by a 
starving and angry population. 


But, alas! the piteous tale ends not here. ‘The pro- 


extent and degree of misery which has seldom before 
{been known in any country. 


| found in the adoption of those wise and benevolent|ed, were they } 


notwithstanding all) 


those supposed checks to population which are said to| to the vast advantage of all the parties concerned 


| isting in Ireland, it is universally allowed that the | they were taught to 


prietor, oppressed and half ruined by the poor people | 


on his property, seizes the opportunity of some infor- 
mality in their tenure, or perhaps of the expiration of 


their leases, and with one rude stroke sweeps away often fuund to pursue their own 7 


ed in ireland was that of a comparatively healthy 
stances they wander about the country as mere men- 


dicaats ; but that more frequently they betake them- 
selves to the nearest large lowns, and there occupy as 
lodgers the most wretched hovels, in the most 
outlels, an the 


and well-dressed peasantry, bringing their bundles ot 
{ 


linen, under their arms, 


» the neighbourimg town 
for sale 


mn the market day. Weare grieved to hear 


miserable | that this truly salutary domestic trade is under cir 
vainh ype of occasionally gelling We fear it can scarcely 
hough this expectation too often proves ill-}stand long against the 


overwhelming competition of 
founded, it is the only course possible for them to] British machinery and capita 


Their resort to those towns produces 


a day's }cumstances of depression 
work. 


; but we are sure it de 
serves the watchful care and protection of a paternal 
government. 


take. such 


misery as it is impossible to describ¢ 


We received from our friend Col. Currey, and 
from numerous other persons in the course of our 
purney, 


funds annually voted by 


arliament to the linen board have already been d- 


We are informed that t} 


statements which us that, since | mimished; and that there is even a | robability of their 


cruel | being entirely withdrawn. But we trust that this 
practice of forcibly depopulating the lands has been | will not be the case if it can be made to appear that 
rapidly advaneing, and that it has given rise to an 


J cong@ince 
the period when this evidence was given, the 
hey may still be usefully applied for the relief of the 
it not very desirable that the 
poor should be provide d with the articles employed 


t 
lrish population. Is 
Must it not be allowed 


that the supposed necessity for such murderous mea 





in spinning, € ither gratuitously or ata redu 


a price; 
i 


sures arises trom the gradual operation of a viciot 





sand with steeping pools and otherneedful ac« 
' { . " 
and tyrannical system in the management ot the la-} tions in their 


bourmns poor 


vClnmMmoda 


And would it not 


respective pari hes 
i - 
And is not the true remedy to be| promote the purpose for which these funds are grant 


partly applied in small loans to poor 





principles, to which we have 





| ‘ 
ready adverted, and|families, to encourage them in the prosecuticn of 
}which appear to have been the means of rais ng, | this staple trade 
upon the improved estates of John Leslie Foster, The observations which we have hitherto made 


Lord Headly, and several other such landlords, a|respecting the poor in Ireland relate chiefly to 
comparatively prosperous and peaceable peasantry,|in the country. We fear that many of the inha 
|tants of the towns are in a far more deplorable coi 

dition, Driven from the lands on which they one 
sioned the distress and demoralization at present ex-| obtained a living, which, though wretched, was all 


Amongst the numerous causes which have occa- 


wani—thousands of half-clad, 
absence in another country of so large a proportion | half-starved people, have of late ycars found a mis- 
of the landed proprictors is one of the principal. Not|erable refuge in the crowded tenements of 
only is an immense amount of capital—we under- | the cities and towns, with little or no resource for 1 
stand about three millions sterling—-annua ly drawn | maintenance but begging, thieving, and the sympa- 
from the heart of the country to which it belongs | : 


y|thetie charity of 
and in which it might have been beneficially 


| various acco 

ed; butthe care and management of properties 1s |to be the unhappy condition of the lowest order of 
left in the hands of agents. ‘Their interest in the es-| society in many if not all the principal towns, espe 
tates over which they preside must always be very le ally in Leinster, Munster, and Connaught; and © e 
inferior to that of the proprietors; and they are too | y derstand that in (Jublin and some other places 


already 


their fell 
ints whic! 


»w-sufferers 


Such, from 
xpend- 1 ha 


ve reached us, we conceive 


pecuniary advan-jtheir distress has been greatly ageoravated by the 


themselves and their habitations from the face of his| tage, at the expense of an oppressed and afllicted | failure of the manufactures from which they were 





estate! “ About two years ago,” says the author of| tenantry. |! yrmerly accustomed to derive their support 

the same pamphlet, “ —,in the county of - We are aware that to this rule there are many We much regret that we were prevented, by the 

took possession of a considerable tract of land, under} honourable exceptions. Nevertheless, it must be con- } want of time and the extreme pressure of other en- 
. . lo . i 

an ejectment for non-payment of rent, and without} fessed that nothing is more striking to the eye 


. * , ; | 1 
giving the tenants six months’ time to redeem, which| even a cursory ol server, during a journey through 


of |gagements, from making more than a cursory visit 


|}to the lowest and most distressed parts of that me- 


according to law he was bound to do, actually threw| Ireland, than the contrast between the estates of jtropolis. It was very much our wish to have gone 
J g 


down their houses or cabins at the commencement of 
a severe winter, having turned the occupants out on 
the road: and some of them having made a sort of a 
shed-roof against part of the walls which were left 
standing, he 
and the walls completely levelled, in order to drive 


the people quite away, making many families desti- 
tute wanderers in that inclement season.” 


The following evidence on this subject was given | der, industry, and comfort. We have no doubt that lliec should be placed in possession of the precise state 


before a select committee of the House of Lords (we 
believe in 1825) by John Leslie Foster. 
* T conceive that within the last two years, a per- 


fect panic on the subject of population has prevailed | 


upon all persons interested in land in Ireland; and 
that they are at this moment applying a corrective 
check of the most violent description. The principle 
of dispeopling estates is going on in every part of Ire- 
land where it can be effected; in some parts of Ireland 
more, and in some less. | have known of instances 
in the south, where on the expiration of a lease af- 
fording an opportunity to a landlord of newly divi- 


sent and had these sheds pulled down,| 


| selves ragged, filthy and sullen. 


many of the absentees and those which are under |from cottage to cottage, in some small district, which 


: : : j : ; 
the immediate care of the more enlightened resident | might have been fixed onas a specimen, in order that 


proprietors. In the former there isa very general | we might form some exact judgment of the state of 


appearance of recklessness and abject poverty—the its inhabitants; but we venture to suggest that no- 
land wasted—the fences in decay—the hovels of the |thing can be more easy than privately to institute 
poor wretched in the extreme—the people the:m-|such an examination in Dublin, Waterford, Cork, 
In the latter, on the | Limerick, and other principal places; and it is surel 

contrary, we were often cheered by indications of or-| highly desirable that both government and the pub- 





the resident proprietors, who desire to promote the|jof the fact. From all that we heard from benevolent 


improvement, not only of their estates, but of the |individuals who are in the practice of visiting the 
poor people upon them, have many difficulties to | poor in their own habitations, we believe it would, 
cope with. We are sure, from various accounts }on such an examination, be ascertained that several 
which have reached us, that they have to undergo |families are often crowded, in a most promiscuous 
many trials of patience; but they ought to be encour- |and demoralizing manner, into a single tenement— 
aged to a steady perseverance in the line of conduct |that a very large proportion of the population of 
which they have adopted by the salutary effects it | these cities is destitute of employment—that another 
has already produced. Were their noble example |large proportion is employed only partially—that 
universally followed, the miseries of Ircland would \their state of uncleanline ss, and their want of proper 


cease. Jclothing, is extreme—and that vast numbers, if not 
it is a question which admits of considerable | absolutely starving, are obliged to content them- 








~~ 
—“~ 
. 





selves and their poor helpless children with a mise- 
rably insufficient quantity even of the cheapest food, 
If the question is fairly considered—what is to be 
for the relief of so large and so distressed a 
we are sure—that, on one point, all per- 


done 
multitude 
sons of common humanity must be 


unanimous—all 


will agree that it would be disgraceful and cruel in 
the extreme to allow them to starve We are very 
far irom Wishing to recommend the introduction into 
Ireland of the English system of the poor laws, We 
are aware ol the many evils which attach to that 
svstem—or perhaps we should rather say, to its} 
ubuse—and we believe it would be extremely dan- | 


verous to impose upon lreland the unmitigated | 


weight of a burthen which England, with all her opu-| 


ence and prosperity, is scarce able to bear; but to} 


‘serve the poor crom starvation, is a duty which 


appears to devolve, not only on the benevolence ot 


individuals, but, in cases of absolute need, on the - 
ce of the whole community 
Un the whole, we are strongly inclined to the } 
opunon that it is the duty of government, in the fir ty 
place, to ascertain how the tact rea y stands and | 
secondly, on the supposition that the statements o! 
distress are not exaggerated, to institute some public 
provision, ol such a nature as wo prevent Un a-| 
tastrophe of starvation in any of the poor, without 
encouraging a state ot idi« \ yus dependence 
There is some reason to believe that this object} 
might be effected, at least pro tempore ind ten | 
rary measures may possibly su y support g | 
and extending the operation of Wendicity Institutions 
These establishments, maintained as they are at pre- 
sent, merely by private contribution, are already the | 
means of supplying tood, day by day, to very many 
persons who, to all appearance, would otherwise 
starve; and we think it would not be impossible, by 
a system ol! close inspection and trequent visiting of 
tue peor in their own bouses, to provide thatin every | 
successive day in the year, every individual in Dub- 
nb, Orany other town or city. Who would olherwist 
pass that day without a meal, should have the op- 
portunity of receiving at the Mendicity house a quar 





lity of plaim food, sufficient for 
health. 
Although 


mendicily 


ul ervation ol 


1e pre | 


we are decidedly of that these | 


opinion 


institutions, if thus extensively applied, | 


ought to be supported trom some public tund—pro- 
vatbly by a rateable tax, under grand jury present-| 


ment, on the whole county we 


should be extremely | 


sorry to check that private ¢ harity which originated, | 
and al present maintains, these uselul ¢ stablishments. | 
We would rather cali that charity ito fuller action,} 


and systematize its operations in such a manner, that 
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THE FRIEND. } 
—— ——————— — — —_ a — - a 4 — 
So loved, so blessed in thy life— | But higher wishes seiz’d thy little breast, : 
So soon set free from earthly strife ! | And winging, thy impatient flight away, ' THE 
| Thou reach'd the city; through a window there, r F 
* Thou wert most innocent! thy heart | Upon a spacious airy room thou gaz’d ; Having 
Had never bent to sin; " | The pictur’d walls to thee seem'd bright and fair, beyond tu 
No guilty passion had a part | And entering it with fear, yet pleased, amazed, Friends © 
Thy peaceful breast within ; The hopes that in thy little breast were fluttering ® doctrines 
Not one impure imagining | Barst forth in song ;———————— it becom 
Around thy spotless soul could cling. c — = _— and ocee se of the tw 
And bright buds from which 1ave suck’d the sweet doctrines 
“ Thy gifted mind, where’er it turned, | dew, on 
in crowds or solitude ; And all my poor brothers, farewell! now farewell! bound bj 
Still some new wonder there discerned, I go amid scenes more enchanting to dwell. tae we | 
Still found its heavenly food : The height of my bappiness shall not be now s trines ha 
but luv'd its lessons moat to trace. To rock to and fro on the aspen’s light bough ; unity of 
Written on nature’s lovely face. Or to shelter myself in the hyacinth’s bell : that pack 
’ No—far nobler pleasures await me-—farewell ! tion ane 
Bad thon adt pianed awn }—the sant | Thy liste strain was hush’d—for a strong hand ve - 
es net chow Mitiner olalom : | Was laid upon thee—and thy rainbow wings ¢ ae 
cided Mesteden be ey — pear Benet Hoag galling a = : aed 
j ae gulstie mesh, in tilon. j as twin d aroun ty rame; and cruei strings © ' * 
Thou le ft'st thy wreath of fame’s bright cemumatatlonie ties dey little heart ‘ ; be 7 
' . . ue i > . ' “ - 
For anche tiles > | es | Turned to the scenes that thou hadst left behind ; estat _ 
5 F , And how thy spirit panted to depart — 
Midst those fair fields thy favourite rose to find— ed 
* Many there were who loved thee; ~they | How eagerly thy little wings were spread. easur 
Sate by thy bed, and thought That sudden movement made thee feel thy chain— re atte 
Their cherished one would not decay ; | The dream of beauty from thy spirit fhe d, 2. 
. And lingering hope still won oe And, sinking slow, thou fall’st, no more to rise again. | as 7 
colour trom the rose that smulec M. G, : ath 
Upon thy cheek, ahd so beguiled! | High School, 1828. ss 0 
| urges 
* But one there was, who thought not so— ' nll 
Thy mother’s watchful eye “The ladies of Geneva are much addicted to | pahere 
Marked on thy cheek the hectic glow, | reading, drawing, and music; they also attend me- are not 
And knew thy hour was nigh; | thodically to the duties of house-keeping, and the mo 
As the flush o’er the western sky }education of their children. The gentie tone of ' ent! 
Tells us how soon the day will die | their voices, and the modesty of their demeanour, : . 
}confirm their general reputation—for scandal is ee 
» Phe Gaur to weed Gees tte. scarcely known there. Pious, well informed, good ave 0 
To ties & uhar te heaven t mothers of families, the valuable qualities of the Ge- trom t 
| easthat choden thee. thine. tate com! nevese ladies, are undisputed ; but it is asserted that Lin 
Rodk to thing own aelkine ares a the general resuit is @ considerable degree of pedan- nta 
Dot wick. whilst cosine em (hy Uhrine. try, and want of ease and warmth, except for their with @ 
Se Me eee ie ath, on ht he like thine ” uninediate friends. On the subject of accomplish- holdu 
. . = ments, the following anecdote deserves mention :— 
Se M. de Candolle, protessor of botany at Geneva, | 
: = . | made use, in a course of lectures, of a valuable col- nt 
We do not offer the «follow ing aS one Ol lection of drawings of American plants, entrusted to Thess 
those instances of mental precocity sometimes him by an eminent Spanish botanist, who, having P 
brought forward as deviations from the order °¢¢asion for this collection sooner than was expected, faith. 
of nature, neither do we present it as a fault-| 8°! f= it ba k again. The lecturer mentioned the Lh 
Lede metaiineiios oat “ot Re “te tn. anf. circumstance to bis audience with an expression ol the ¢€ 
| , DU imply as Wt an art-| regret; on which some ladies, who attended the lec- elder 


it should be made to apply to the whole of the more 


distressed inhabitants of any town or city; and the 


public provision at the Mendicity house would, in 

that case, come im, not as its substitute, but only as 

ils aud : | 
To be continued. 


——. | 


In the London Magazine for June, just re- 
ceived, is a short notice of a small volume of 
Poems recently published, by Mary Anne 
Browne, said to be under sixteen years of| 
age. ‘The following, say the reviewers, is the | 
natural sentiment of one gifted girl, thinking | 
of the untunely fate of another. 


} 
TO THE MEMORY OF ELIZABETH! 
SMITH. 


Supposed to be written by her grave. 


“ ] cannot gaze upon thy tomb, 
Thou sweet departed one! 
And think upon thy blessed doom,— 
Thy task so quickly done; 
Thy swift release from pain and wo; 
Without the thought—how happy thou! 


* It is with a strange sympathy 
I look upon thy name, 
And not without a wish that I 
Might be the very same : 


less, hasty, imperfect, and unfinished effort; 
but which, the youth of the 
writer, the occasion, and the shortness of the 
time allotted for the task, indicates a 
fancy, a vivacity of intellect, which, under 


considering 


}proper training, may one day be adequate to 


ngher flights. 


A humming bird having flown in at one of the 
windows of the senior room of the F. H. School, 
New York, it was caught by a servant who was 
cleaning the room, and tied to one of the desks by 
a string, where it died. , 


The circumstance mentioned above was related to 


a girl belonging to the school, of fourteen years of 
age, and she was requested to produce a piece of 


poetry upon the subject before the school was dis- 
missed. The following was the result, 


Poor little prisoner! roving once all free, 
Through gardens where earth’s richest treasures 
meet, 


| Happy, rejoicing in thy liberty; 
| Thou flew’st from flower to flower, with wing as 


fleet 
As the young zephyrs; little thoughtst thou then, 
When sporting with the blossoms, thou didst taste 
The sweets of rose or woodbine, that e’er men, 
In wanton cruelty of heart, would haste 
The close of thy brief day ; O thou wert blest 
Among those scenes of peacefulness to stay; 


play of 


tures, offered to copy, With the aid of their friends, form 

















the whole collection in a week, and the task was ac- rt 
tually performed. The drawings, eight hundred and fully 
sixty in number, forming thirteen folio volumes, TI 
were executed by one hundred and thirteen feinale are 
artists; indeed, one lady copied forty of them. In mon 
| most cases the principal parts of each plant are co- clerk 
|loured, the rest being only traced with accuracy. a ce 
| The execution in general is very good, and in some mee 
imstances masterly. There is not, perhaps, another trar, 
| town of twenty-three thousand souls, where such a larg 
| number of female artists, mostly amateurs of course, read 
| could be found.”—Switzerland in Miniature. ated 
i te ratis 
4 sixt 

They who stedfastly refrain from undertakings, of ces 
|the propriety of which they are doubtful, may well “oF 
hope to be ultimately favoured with right direction. day 
Dillwyn’s Reflections. wa: 
— met 
God is better served in resisting a temptation to rec 
evil, than in many formal prayers. This is but twice ber 
or thrice a day; but that every hour and moment of po 
the day. Seo much more is our continual watch, than tro 
our evening and morning devotion. Wouldst thou, Ks 
then, serve God? Do not that alone, which thou the 
wouldst not that any should see thee do. po 
Penn's Fruits of Solitude. ee 

' 

a oat 
He is a proficient in the school of wisdom, who ter 


has learned to derive comfort from chastisement. | 
Dillwyn’s Reflections. 
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From the Saturday Evening Post. appointment of this committee, were these very se- | These must not be controlled or examined, the reve 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, NO. 8. oo yon had “ unanimonsly agreed” on the pre- ries of every wild enthusiast must be received as th 
ceding evening to retire from the old and establish a | inspiration of heaven—the dictum of every orator ot 
Having in the course of these essays established| new society! With this exception, the measure re-|the gallery must pass for scripture truth. “ But, 
beyond the reach of refutation, that the Society of} ceived, after serious deliberation, almost, if not quite, | stop, stop,” it may be said to me,“ we do not mean 
Friends originally held, and to this day hold certain the unanimous and the solemn approbation of the | so, we do net mean to be imposed upon by every 
doctrines as fundamental articles of Christian belief, | yearly meeting. That the larger number of persons | wild pretender.” Fair and softly—my friends, | 
it becomes an casy task to disentangle the sophistry| then present-were opposed to it, is an assertion made | hope you do not; but remember “the moment you 
of the two addresses—for it follows that if any neW/} in the épistle without either proof or foundation. 1 | check the least of the flock, no matter who nor how, 
doctrines inconsistent with those fundamental points! was not the fact. | 


you come back to your human authority, and if, as 
are introduced among its members, the Society is} 7 ’ 


“The epistle says, there now appears no way to re- you assuredly will, you find its restraints necessary, 
bound by the most solemn duties to protest against| gain the harmony and tranquillity of the body, but 


ido the Society of Friends the justice to acknowledge 
them.—I have proved unanswerab ¥y, that such doc- 


by withdrawing ourselves, not from the Society of |that you have raised a very needless clamour about 


: ; : | 
? trines have been introduced, and have caused the dis-| Friends, nor from the exercise of its salutary disci- | this matter 


unity of which the address complains. It is certain} pline, but from religious communion with those who The notion of a free gospel ministry unshackled 
that the present schism is identified with the circula- 


have introduced and seemed disposed to continue by human authority, is so wild and visionary, that it 
tion and adeption of these new opinions. 


such disorders amongst us.”” And from whose com- | se arcely deserves a serious answer. If it is the choice 
|} munion have these people withdrawn From that|of the great body of the new sect, it is easy to fore 


All the p ausibility of the addresses lies in the con- 


cealment of this main fact—for it would indeed be} of the yearly meeting of Pennsylvania, New Jersey,|see that they will have a short career and a noisy 


inexcusable, if without any cause, a set of men should| Delaware, and the eastern shore of Maryland! let |one—that contending preachers will create contend 
ve disowned as not being one in faith with us. But) them disguise the fact as they please, they constitute | ing factions, which, if there is no human authority 
nee establish the facts (and I repeat that no truths) at this moment a new sect, with which the Society lat hand, will soon break asunder every bond ot 


lepending on human evidence are, or can be better) of Friends can hold no closer communion than sub- | union. MELANCTHON, 
established,) that Elias Hicks preaches doctrines} 


disclaimed by the Soc ely of Friends, that he is fol-! 


wed and supported by the seceders, and that the 


sists between it and other professors of religion 

The salutary discipline of the Society! they were 
not it seems to withdraw from that, Let us now ex- 
measures of which they complain have originated in| amine how this has been. 


} 
a 
| 
| FOR THE FRIEND 


the attempt to clear the Society of this reproach; 


: ISAAC PENNINGTON, 
According to the uniform and established practice | 


we establish these facts, and the whole of their] of the Society. members belong to the monthly meet-| ‘“!saac Pennington was well descended as to his 
false assumptions and false rhetoric crumbles be-| ings within the limits of which thes reside. A meeting worldly parentage,* and born about the year 1617, 
neath the touch—for the disorder, strife, and bitter-| ean only receive new members by an application for being heir to a fair inheritance; his education was 
ess of which the address complains, are fairly | admission into the Society by a person convinced of suitable to his quality among men, having all the 


hargeable to those who wish to force their opinions) Friends’ principles, and desirous of joining them, or advantages the schools and universities of his own 


upon the charch. The conscientious members who! py certificates. of removal for members from some | country could give, joined with the conversation of 
idhere to the doctrine and discipline of the Society,! other monthly meeting. Any person removing his | Some of the most knowing and considerable men ot 
are not answerable for the violence with which these | residence must apply to the meeting he leaves for a that time. His natural abilities, the gifts of his Cre 


junovators meet every attempt to maintain the an-) certificate to that within the limits of which he is | #tor, excelled ; he was a man quick in apprehension, 
cient faith. Itis a most hardy perversion of truth! about to remove. One would think that there could be | fruitful in conception, of a lively wit and intelli- 

id reason to apply to the former, as is done in the) no misunderstanding such salutary provisions. Yet lgence, but adorned with an extraordinary mildness 
epistie, the assertion, that lor the opposition they an individual who was under dealing for misconduct and engaging sweetness of disposition. 


have made to innovations, they should be separated) in the monthly meeting to which he belonged, and * His father’s station in public business gave hin 


from the communion of the Society of Friends. within the limits of which he resided, applied to a pretensions enough to a share of this world’s great 
The epistle asserts that gospel love is the funda-| monthly meeting in the country, which was made |€55; but he, with blessed meek Moses, refused thi 
ntal bond of our union; whereas it is gospel love acquainted with the peculiarity of his situation, to Egyptian glory of it, and chose rather a life dedicat- 
with a certain qualification, viz. as felt among men| be received as its member, and was accordingly ac- jed to an inquiry after God, and holy fellowship with 
iiding certain similar views—a man may feel the) knowledged as such. He was regularly disowned | him and his despised Israel. 

ve of the gospel to flow towards all mankind; but} by his own monthly mecting, and now claims to be “ Very early did the Lord visit him with more 
in only enter mito close religious fellowsinp with! a member of the Society of Friends, as belonging to than ordinary manifestations of his love; and it had 
those who agree with him in faith and doctrine. — —___—_— monthly meeting! This is, to be such an effect upon him, that it kept him both from 
The intimacy of that fellowship will always be in ex-| sure, not exactly like making a “ quiet retreat from the evils and vain worships of the world ; he became 





proportion to the similarity of their religioas|a scene of contusion.” It is rather throwing, into the wonder of his kindred and familiars, for his aw- 
faith. Nothing can be clearer than this. confusion inextricable, what was before settled clear, ful life and serious frequent retirements, de« lining 
[ have already examined the first specification of| orderly, and quiet. Encouraged by this example, ap- all company that might interrupt his meditations 
the epistle against the conduct of the Philadelphia | plications were now made by discontented individuais by thas giving himself over to a life of mourning and 
elders,and proved them to have acted in perfect con- |! the city to certain meetings in the country, which pilgrimage, he was as unpleasant to those of the 


formity with the duties’ of their station. seemed to have resolved themselves for the time into | world as they were to him. Nor did this sorrow 
The subject of unsound doctrines has also been} something like the old Jewish cities of refuge, to be flow from a sense of former vice, for he was virtuous 

. . . , > i. , Do - 4 be 2 
fully settled. received as members. They applied by dozens, and |from his childhood ; but, with holy Habakkuk, from 


The next prominent charges brought by the epistle| were received without examination. The separa- \the dread he had of the majesty of God, and his de- 
are against the yearly mecting of the last fourth | tists, in many cases, declared monthly and prepara. |Sire to find a resting-place im the great day of 
month. The first of these, respecting the choice of} tive meetings, independent of the superior meetings |trouble. Nothing in theee pga eater tm him ease 
clerk, has been refuted. The next is for appointing| to which they belonged, and made application to be jor comfort but the smile of God's countenance Upon 
a committee to visit the quarterly and monthly| received as subordinate branches of other superior jhis soul, and that he thirsted after with = continual 
meetings without the unity of the meeting, and con- meetings at a distance. The seceders received all | solicitation ; first, * How shall I — and then, 
trary to the solid sense and judgment of much the| these applicants—they created what they style the | O that I may appear before God ! as 
larger number of members in attendance. The| monthly meeting of Philadelphia within the limits | “ As his outward man grew in age, his mward 
reader will observe that this appointment is enumer-| of the old one, by an authority unknown to the dis- |" grew im grace, and in a knowledge of our dear 
ated among the causes which have led to the sepa-|cipline; and these assert that there is at this time a | Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, for the excelleney 
ration; yet the address in which the meeting of the| new monthly meeting of Philadelphia, subordinate io which, he had justly counted all things else but 
sixth month is called,and which deliberately pronoun-|to the new quarterly meeting of Abington, subordi- jas dross and dung. For it was observable among 
ces that the period of separation had arrived, was| nate to the new yearly meeting of the seceders, while, [thege that rightly knew him in his deciining’ Cate, 
“unanimously adopted” by the seceders on sixth|in fact, there exist in due and regular connection, | When the candle of bie natured life banat queso dies, 
day evening. The appointment of the committee the old legitimate monthly, quarterly,and yearly meet- |! soul waxed stronger, and, like a replenished 
was not proposed or made till the next morning. The| ings of Philadelphia! Such is the manner in which |lamp, shined with greater lustre; and truly he had 
meeting, while the proposition was under discussion,| the seceders exercise the salutary discipline of the |* Gomme postion of the Spirit os him, being anoint- 
received information that a large number of its mem-| Society! jed with judgment and zeal for the Lord, which ap- 
bers had been holding secret meetings—that anew} * The blessings of a gospel ministry unshackled | peared a CWO Guent renpette, 
sect was organizing with the intention of drawing off by human authority,” are enumerated, among other |, Firat, he wae very wegen, that all those who 
from their allegiance to the Society all the meetings} blessings as very much depending on the separation, knew _— thing “ the heavenly - of muumtey Se 
ond individuals whe could be persuaded to join in| “so far,” say they,“ as it is connected with our la- — would alw ays wait in their several exercises, 
the separation. Under these circumstances, the ap-|bours.” This blessing of course which the separa- to be endued with matter and power from S high, 
pointment of a cpmmittee became a measure of im-| tion is to procure for them, must be one which has before they opened their mouths in a testimony for 
perative duty, and has, under Providence, saved us| not been enjoyed in the old Society; and the only 
trom perhaps a total shipwreck on the hidden rocks| human authority by which the ministry is shackled| * He was the eldest son of Isaac Pennington of 
and shoals of the seas, upon which a violent and de-| among us, is that of the meeting itself, and the| London, many years an alderman, and for two years 
termined party has driven the Society. elders. Doctrines again! It will leak out—the true |successively mayor of the city, also a noted membér 
The very men, and the only men who opposed the original cause of the separation—the new doctrines, | of the Long Parliament. 
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the Lord. And that at all times, as well out of 


meetings as in them, they might live so near the 
Lord, as to feel the key of David opening the mys- 
teries of the heavenly kingdom; and by experiencing 
the depth of the heavenly travail, and the trials, de- 
liverances, and consolations of it—with that domi- 


nion and victory that in the end by perseverance is 


obtained—they might be as true saviours on mount 
Zion, the salt and lights of the world, thoroughly 
furnished unto every good word and work, and mas- 
ter builders in God's house—thbat a pure and living 
stream of ministry might be continued and convey- 
ed to the generations to come—that they might not 
only hear, but taste of what we have known of the 
Word of life and work of redemption in our age. 

“ But his excellency, in the second respect, was 
his fervent love to the heavenly union of brethren; 


whatever struck at that, though under ever such spe-} 


cious pretences, he no sooner perceived, however 
subtle the mischievous workings thereof, than with 
deep wisdom he detected, and with his whole n 
opposed it. 


light 
For, though by nature he was long suf- 
fering to a degree of letting his mercy to others al- 
yet,sod 


nd to that come 


most wound his own soul ; eeply did hisiove 
y order 


is 


to the Lord and his people, a 
in which God had settled 
that he was bold as a lion, yea, warlike ay a cham- 


them, engage Db 


pion, against that spirit th it went up and down to} 
sow jealousies, to smite and reflect upon the holy 
eare of the brethren, interpreting their tender love 
and great pains, as if what was done by them were 


body, but for 
the exaltation of some particular persons « 


not intended for the edification of the 
ver it 
This ingratitude and injustice his soul ab! 
often he mourned for such as were 
it were the design of those, that had trom the be- 
ginning laid themselves out in the service of God 
and his people, to bring them at last to a bliné and 
unwarrantable subjection, that they 


iorred, and 


so seduced ; as 


themselves 


: aan 
might the better exercise dominion over them. [his 


evil eye he helped to put out; and, in his of 


to this wandering and destroying spirit, that ever 


position 


leads out of the love and unity of brethren, he ap-| 


proved himself a valiant of Israel, a Phineas for the 
God of his salvation;—and the rewards of heaven 
were poured into his bosom; for his holy ministry 
manifestly increased in life and power, and his peace 
flowed as ariver, and many were witnesses of his 
enlargements. Let those that have lost their first 
love, and are gone from their ancient habitation, 
‘ rage, and imagine vain things,’ if they will; surely 
the travails and testimonies of this blessed man will 
be a witness against them that will not easily be si- 
lenced, and a burden upon their backs that will not 
readily be taken off. Yet, because he desired not 
their destruction, and prayed earnestly to the last 
for their return, let me not, whilst I am writing his 
character, fall short of his compassious; no, | pray 


God also with my whole spirit that they may repent,! 


be contrite in heart, and faithfully return ; at which, 
if the angels in heaven rejoice, certainly the spirits 
of the just, that dwell in 
abundantly rejoice too. 

“ These two cares were chiefly a: 
tinually before him. And 


heavenly places, will 


rd 


as he was, 


‘ 


almost con 


in these re- 


spects, a light in the church, so he was a blessing to | 


his own family, a loving husband, a very tender and 
prudent father, a just and kind master. I will add, 
a good neighbour, and a most firm friend; of all un- 
apt to believe ill, never to report it, much less to do 
it to any; a man that ruled his tongue, swift to hear, 
slow to speak; but when he did speak, he was seri- 
ous, yet sweet, and not uncheerful. What shall | 
say more? for great and many were the gifts God 
honoured him with, and with them he truly honour- 
ed his profession. 

*“ Being thus fit to live, he was prepared to dic, 
and had nothing else to do when that summons was 
served upon him, which was in the sixty-third year 
of his age; at which time it pleased the Lord, he 
fell very sick under a sharp and painful distemper, 
which hastened his dissolution. However, to in- 
ternal peace so well established, the anguish of that 
bitter exercise could give no shock: for he died, as 
he lived, in the faith that overcomes the world; 
whose soul being now released from the confinements 
of time and frailties of mortality, is ascended into 


soul, | 


il} 


ee 
the glorious freedom and undisturbed joys of the 
just; where, with his holy brethren, the patriarchs, 
prophets, apostles, and martyrs of Jesus, he for ever 
blesseth and praiseth the God and Father of the 


| righteous generations by Jesus Christ, God’s Lamb,| which it is easy falling into—but the preservatiog 


and our heavenly Redeemer—to whom with the] out of it is not easy, but only by the power and tee. 


Father be all honour, glory, ight, majesty, and do-| ey of the Lord. And blessed are those whom tly 


minion, through every age of his church, and for| (ord so favours as to preserve out of it, and to re. 
ever. Amen.” 


Lord, wherein and whereby they minister, this 1. 
quires a true eye and an heart opened by the Lorg, 

Ah, brother! this is a snare wherein many hay 
been caught in former ages, and in this age also 


; move from them those prejudices and devices where. 
; | by they are entangled. Dear brother, when I am jy 
Such is the character given of this great} the pure sense before the Lord, and my spirit opened 
man by William Penn, in more than his usual | by him, and thou presented before me, 1 could ever 
. = . . - > 7 P . hae » > 1 
strain of eloquence and fervour. A volume} beg most earnestly of the Lord, that he would ope 


. slaas thy eye and give thee a true sight of thy state, ap 
has been published at London within the last} *) ae acc Phe drone be 
cause thy spirit to bow before him; and to know ané 


two months, consisting chiefly of some hither-}jonour what is of him, and not by any device of the 
|to unpublished letters of this ancient Friend.| enemy be hindered from receiving therefrom what 
|The whole book may be recommended to the} he in tender love and mercy holds out to thee. 

(serious and earnest perusal of the religious 
| mind, as being full of we ighty, seasonable, and 
| scriptural advice. 


And, dear brother, mind this advice’ which just 
springs in my heart; pick out some of the faithfyj 
: J ones of the Lord’s servants, and open thy heart t 
We have selected one Of} them, as in the leadings of the Lord and waiting 
the letters for to-day’s * Friend,” which, taken | upon him thou findest freedom thereunto. Indeed 
jin connection with a part of the preceding} brother, I have had fora long time a deep sense of 

sketch, appears to us to be singularly adapted | danger towards thee: the Lord prevent it, that thy 
to the evil times upon, which we have fallen. (2%! may, live to him, and not die from him. Ther 
1 | oo : is a wisdom, a will near thee, which will destroy 
thee, unless the Lord destroy it in thee. ; 

O that thou mightst come to wait aright for the 

| motion of his Spirit, and mightst be ke pt by him in 





| On Prejudices against anointed Ministers. | 
TO HIS BROTHER. 
| Dear Brother, 
This morning as | was going out to walk, some- 
what sprang up in my heart freshly and livingly to 


write to thee; whereupon I consulted not, but im- 
mediately turned back so to do. 


| ger and thirst after the righteousness of his kingdom, 


; : | life refreshed therein. For God is with his peop) 
Now, if the Lord| .¢ Tae 1 His peop! 


ane ful to th t} Re eet ace bl | of a truth, and they meet not without him; but his 
BRS BPO Se es Se eee eee Aenean is in the midst of them, causing his life t 


; / + : ; . ; presence 
his n ine 5 and so shall I also, who heartily desire tlow into every vessel that stands open to him. And 
the life and welfare of thy soul in the living God,| geath is not come over his people, whatever the ene. 
; but lif 
| grows tore and more in freshness and into dominion 
in them. O brother! the Lord fully gather the 
God gave some apostles, some prophets, &c., for | into and preserve thee in that wherein thou mayst 
the work ef the ministry, for the building up.of the} fee] this in thy own particular, wherein thou mayst 
body, for the perfecting of the saints. This was | feeb the freshness of life, and the power thereof’ in 
| God’s gift in mercy and love to them in that day, of} ;;em; that thy heart also may be as a watered gar. 
which gift they were to walk worthy, and to be} den, and asa living temple, wherein the pure living 
thankful for it. God dwells. , 

And, in these days, the Lord hath given gifts to} _I am satisfied in my heart, that not only my lov 
some for this work, which the body hath need of;! but my life speaks to thee. O that thou couldst 
and the body is to wait on the Lord in the use of| Hear, and feel, and fear, and bow down before th 
his gift, in fear and humility, For, those that gather} Lord,that he might,in his due season, raise the 
the soul to the Lord, they also are appointed to| up in his life and power among his people, purifying 
watch over the soul, in the same power and autho-! thee, and preserving thee pure and living to him fo 


and thy avoiding all such snares as the enemy lays 
to betray, and to keep it in death and bondage. The 
thing that rose up in me was this. 


{my suggests, where he. gets an ear open 


jand long after times of meeting and assembling with | 
his people, and find thy sense of them living, and thy } 


rity that gathered. Now, that which is of God in 
;any heart, being heeded, will teach to make use of 
the gift and ministry which is of Him; and it cannot 
be despised, but God is despised; nor can it be ne- 
glected without loss and danger to the soul that ne- 
giects it. For God is wise, and his ordinances, his 
ministry, his gilts are weighty, and his blessings go 
along with them. Who have bcen gathered to him 
in these days, but by his ministry which he hath ap- 
pointed and sent to gather? and who have been pre- 
served, but those who have waited on the Lord, and 
been subject to his spirit in the same ministry which 
hath gathered? Mark, brother, in every age God’s 
|ministers have been despised. Moses and all the 
| prophets were despised in their day. What, [said 
\the despisers,] hath God spoken only by Moses? 
|hath he not spoken also by us? The apostles were 
| despised in their days by those that kept not to the 
|anointing; for this always teacheth to reverence, in 
j|subjection to the Lord, the ministry which is of the 
lanointing. ‘He that despiseth you,” saith Christ, 
|**despiseth me.” He that despiseth them in their 
| gathering, or in 
that sentthem. They were earthen vessels, in pre- 
sence contemptible, and very liable to be despised. 
It is easy still to despise God’s messengers and ser- 
vants; but he that will truly and rightly esteem 
them must lie low, must dwell in the pure fear, and 
in the sense of life, that he may be taught of God so 
to do. It is an easy matter to have objections 
enough against them; but to see through all preju- 
dices and objections to the pure and precious life in 
them, and to the gift and spirit and power of the 





| 
| 


their building up, despiseth Him| 


} ever. 
POSTSCRIPT. 
Dear Brother, 
The desire of my heart to the Lord for thee is, 
that he would open, and keep open in thee, the eye 
| which sees, and the ear which ears, and the heart 
which understands his Truth; and that he would 
prevent the enemy from raising up another thing i 
thee instead of the seed of life, and holy witness. 
Great hath been the subtlety, and deep hath been 
| the error from the Truth; and many who seem to be 
Jews are not, but have erred from the Spirit, life 
and power, wherewith they were at first convinced, 
|} and whereby they were at first led. And in these 
|the enemy hath raised up a seat of prejudices and 
| strong holds against the ministry and power of the 
living God; but those that are of the right seed bless 
| the Lord, beholding his works, while others slight it 
|and are expecting somewhat else ; they bless also the 
}church which the Lord hath built,and the ministry 
| which he hath sent forth to gather and build it. 


O brother! there is an high-mindedness in som 
| which takes upon it to judge beyond its growth and 
|eapacity; and there is a fear in the hearts of others, 
| lest any thing in them should get up, or judge, or be 
| any thing beyond or beside the pure Truth ;—this 
|teacheth to honour and prefer those whom the Lord 
hath preferred, the other hath accusations and pleas 
against them ; the one of these witnesseth preserva- 
tion from God, the other is left to fall. Dear bro- 
ther, believe a traveller in the path of life, (the Lord 
God raise up in thee that which can believe,)—the 
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enemy with great subtlety hath laid hie snares, hath 
taken many in his snares—even in the snares which 
he laid by his instrument, J P. ; and many 
did let in his spirit before they were aware, and are 
at this day (unknown to their own hearts) entang- 
ied therein. The Lord God will terribly appear 
against such, (indeed it 1s truth,) unless they bow 
to his light, acknowledge their error from the Truth, 
» and come back to the body by repentance, and turn- 
ing from that wherein this spirit hath entangled 
them. 

Dear brother, it is my desire that thou mayst not 
| perish, but feel the carrying on of the work of salva- 
4 tion in thee; travel on in the pure, holy, living, 
powerful path, and receive the crown of fidelity to 
the Truth! Ah, brother! mourn to the Lord; fear 
before him; converse and consult with those that 
abide faithful, and they may help thee to see (through 
the guidance, presence, and power of the Spirit of 
the Lord with them,) what of thyself thou art not 
able to see. thy life. is 
wrapt up in it; for thou hast need of the helps which 
the Lord in his tender mercy hath provided, and 
canst not be safe without them. 

Thy dear brother in the unity of nature, longing 
after ‘perf ct sense of thee, and unity with thee in 
the pure ; J. P: 

Aylesbury Gaol, 

Tth of Sth month, 1667. 
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Remember this counsel 
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SEPARATION IN THE WEST. 
(Continued from page 326.) 


In Number 10 of The Miscellaneous Re- 
pository, published in the 6th month last—the 
account of the separation in the West, thus 
proceeds -— 


In commencing the present article, it is proper to 
correct a mistake which occurred in the account of 
Concord preparative meeting last month, given in 
the Repository, No. 8. p. 256. It is there stated, that 
one of the separatists pushed I. B. Friend's clerk 
down the steps “to within one of the floor.” On 
more particular examination, it turns out that there 
were /wo steps below him when his descent was’ar- 
rested. His first movement from his position in the 
gallery, was over /wo steps—but by catching hold of 
the gallery rail, he recovered his balance on a kind 
of platform, two steps from the floor. 

The separatists take a curious way to pass off this 


C 


act of violence. They deny that any violence was | 
used—that I. J. the aggressor, only took hold of the! 
arm of the clerk to turn him round, and told him to 


go and sitdown; that the foot of the latter slippedand 
he lost his balance, &e.—and yet itis stated by them- 
selves, that at least three of their number spoke to I. 
J. for his conduct. It is curious, indeed, that they 
should take so distinguished a member under dealing 
for doing no wrong. It is also very extraordinary 
that they should, by noise and other means, deprive 
Friends of the opportunity of holding a preparative 
meeting, at the usual time of proceeding to busi- 
ness, and distinctly inform them that they should not 
be allowed to hold their meeting, even if they wait- 


ed till they were done—and yet should use this vio- | 


lence on the clerk, when he was about udjourning to 
another place! 

On the 18th inst. another preparative meeting was 
held at the same place. The separatists met at a 
very early hour. When a part of the quarterly meet- 
ing’s committee got there, it was fifteen minutes be- 
fore 11, but the meeting was generally settled. The 
separatists had the head of the mecting on the men’s 
side, and nearly filled the gallery. When James Ra- 
ley, an ancient Friend and an elder, who had long 
sat atthe head of the meeting, attempted to go to 
his place—I. J., the same individual who pushed 
Friends’ clerk out of the gallery a month before—put 
his foot across tha passage, and bending himself for- 
wards as near to the gallery rail as he could, forcibly 
prevented James Raley from going to his seat. They 
made the proposition to go to business, and their 
clerk immediately opened their meeting. It may be 
observed, that they have totally dispensed with a 
meeting for their women, being afraid, it would seem, 


de 
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to trust them in that capacity—and have constantly 
held their meetings with the shutters open. They have 
even nailed the shutters, to keep them from being 
closed. They had not proceeded far in this business, 
before one of the quarterly meeting's committee pro- 
posed, that Friends should, according to the estab- 
lished usage of the Society, proceed to close the shut- 
ters, or attempt to close them; but if there was any ob-| 
struction or interference to prevent, that Friendsshould | 
not persist in endeavouring to close them, but notice 
the interruption to the order of the Society. That 
the clerks should then proceed to open the meeting, 
and to transact the proper business that might come 
before them. And should any thing be said to inter- 
rupt their proceedings, by any present, that Friends 
should enter into no contention with them, nor even 
make any reply. And further, that 
meeting was regularly opened, such persons as mig 
be under dealing, or who were not membe | 
be requested to withdraw. 
As soon as he sat down, one of the Hicksites ex-| 
claimed that a scheme was laid Al 
burst of disapprobation took place from that party,} 
a number of them iking at once—some saying | 
one thing and some another. Several Frienas then} 
went to the partition to close it—some of the shut-| 
1 In| 
one the nailing gave way without much difficulty, a 
number of their party at the same time making | 
much noise and uproar. Two of the shutters wer« 
firmly held, to prevent their beirig closed of} 
them was held by a young man, the other by a man} 
and a woman on the opposite sides. The Friend who 
attempted to close these, did not persist in his efforts 
but noticed the px to prevent it.| 
The clerk then read an minute, though | 
great clamour was made to prevent it. While these} 
things were going on, their clerk got through consi- 
derable reading which they had on hand. ‘They now 
came forward with m that we 
come to some understanding about doctrines 
| property, and all the matters of difference—at least | 
| understood it so. And they proposed that each meet- 
jing should appoint a committee who should settle 
the matter—but in what way they made no sugges- 
tion. ‘But Friends knowing that the proposition was 
| preposterous in itself—that it would be absurd for a 
preparative meeting to pretend to make a compro- 
|}mise of the doctrines, and discipline, and property of 
| the Society—took no notice of the provosition—and 
| carefully endeavouring to avoid contention—made 
no reply. Friends went on with the business of the 
| meeting, amidst great confusion and abuse from the 
separatists. We were charged with “intrusion,” | 
with * impudence,” and “falsehood,” and it was pro- 
| posed, that if any person interrupted their clerk, he 
should be taken out of meeting; and B. W. L., one 
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ters were securely fastened so as not to be closed. 
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t 
one 


rsons interfering 


opening 


a prop ysiti should 
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of the quarterly meeting’s committee, was the first 
named to be made an example of. When this pro- 
position was made, one man exclaimed “ ditto;” and 
a number of others expressed their concurrence, each 


t 


in his own way, and without regarding others speak- 
ing at the same time. No move, however, was mad¢ 
jto take B. W. L. out of the meeting. Another pro- 
posed that they should take out I. Branson, Friend's 
| clerk. Still no one moved forward to execute the 
lorder. At length two of their number laid hands on 
|D, Steer, who had attempted to close the partition, 
and dragged lum out of the house, and stood in the 
| door to prevent his return. He however returned by 
janother door and quietly took his seat. The person 
|wuo had been principal in taking him out, on dis- 
covering that he was again in the meeting, observea 
j}that it was an uncommon share of impudence—but 
|they gave over the expedient of taking Friends out. 

D. S. was then called on by Friends as assistant 


clerk. The overseers reported a number of their dis-| 


orderly members, whose cases were directed to be 
forwarded to the monthly meeting. This seemed to 
| set them on fire, and much was said against it. The 
| Epistle of the meeting for sufferings being present 
|was directed to be read. To this the separatists 
made a violent opposition. The meeting for suffer- 
ings was much censured, and the committees of su- 
perior meetings received a large portion of opprobri- 
ous epithets, among which was that of “walking 
firebrands.” 


| wishing to make some remarks to 


oe a at ali aiid ant 


To all the abusive language heaped upon us, it may 
be remarked, Friends made no reply. They simply 
wished to transact the business of the preparative 
meeting as quietly, and in as short a time as possible. 

When they observed that the assistant clerk was 
about to read it, they proposed that their clerk should 
read something at the same time, and one of them 
handed him a painphlet of considerable size, 
of them proposed that they should be quiet and let 
Friends go on and finish our business, and they could 
attend to their | 
their clerk to go He, however, gave way for 
Friends to proceed. The reading of the Epistle from 


the meeting for sufferings was commenced, and one 


Some 


pusiness afterwards—others urged 
m. 


of the opposing party, discovering that their clerk 
would not read, attempted to prevent the Epistle from 


} 


being heard, by a sort of preaching. He soon, however, 
gave over, and the assistant clerk had proceeded but 


1 it, when all became silent, 


a few paragraphs i and 
a sensible solemnity prevailed over the meeting 
When this was closed, the opposition again burst 
forth from a number, with very little regard to each 
other's spe aking, The documents were charged 
with “abounding with perversion, ridicule, and 


falsehood.” 
A member of the quarterly meeting’s committee 


ihe st paratists, 


} y 
made several efforts to obtain such an opportunit 


He was repeatedly interrupted after he was on hi 
feet. At length he was given to understand that he 
might go on, ifhe would not say any thing in the 
way of ridicule and abuse The object of his remarks 


was, to revive the remembrance of their feelings in 


their better days, and tu make ible appeal to 
the Testimony for truth in their own hearts—desi 
ring that they might yet be enabled to see things as 


be 


A tore 


gathered into the true sheep- 


fold—and finally adverting to the deeply affecting 


they really are, and 


fact, that some of them had determined to pursu 
itheir own course, of whom it might be said, 
“Ephraim hath joined himself to idols, let him 
alone.” Seeing the y had determined ona separa- 


tion from us, they were advised seriously to consider, 
whether it ‘ more to their 
present satisfaction and future peace, quietly to with- 
draw from us, and 


would not be conducive 


leave our rights and privileges 


indisturbed. That whatever violent measures they 


might think proper to pursue, they never would be 





able to crush t Society of Friends, nor grind 1 
down to amalgamate with them, in embracing those 
spurious doctrines against which we felt ourselves 
bound to bear testimony, &c. As soon as he had 
| taken his seat, one of the separatists remarked, that 


if he was an orator, he could make a very appropriate 
reply to what was ; but as he was not, he should 
undertake i Another, calling the Friend by 
name, told him that the overseers had talked of taking 





Sai¢ 





not 


him under dealing, for being inferior to this friend (a 





most improbable story)—that he had (at this time) 
| said a great deal to them; but why did he not say 
somethimg to B. W. L. who had intruded upon them, 
and behaved with so much “ impudencee Why did 
he not hold some check over him, as well as to talk 
to them about their conduct? 

The meeting, seeing that it was intended to vent 


| a strain of contemptible railing, thought proper quiet 
When and 


were about leaving them, a volley of censure was let 


| ly to close and leave them. we closed 
loose upon us at once, the partic ulars of which were 
| pretty much lost in the number of voices by which 
they were uttered 

Such was Concord preparative meeting on the 18th 
inst. 


There is reason to believe that the separatists ex- 
| pected Friends would leave the house, rather than to 
bear the outrages which they intended to practise 
upon them. And it was, no doubt, to meet this an 
| ticipated course, that they shut the school house, in 
which women Friends took shelter, and held their 
meeting a m@nth before. This act of securing th« 
school house, sets all apology at defiance. The day 
was cloudy—there was some light rain between 10 
and 11 o’clock, and the appearance of the clouds 
strongly indicated some heavy showers, which ac 
tually did take place in the afternoon. And thus coolly 
and deliberately to secure the schoo! house, for which 
they had no use themselves—to prevent a company 
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of females, m iny of whom were feeble, and some in 

delicate health, from finding a shelter from an im- 

pending thunderstorm—shows a state of feeling, of 

which men, in any condition of life, 
ed, : 


shouid be asha- 


. . | 
It is now a matter of public notoriety, that numer- 


ous caucus meetings have recently been held: one 
avowed object of which, it is said. 1s to take posses- 
sion of the yearly meeting house, and settle the time 
and other particulars for holding their yearly meet- 
ing. 

A meeting, it is said, was held at Plainfield 


d, on the 
14th inst. Another, we learn, was held at New Gar- 


den on the 2ist. and represented as their quarterly 
meeting. And it is also reported, that another meet- 
ng of some desc ription, is to be held at Wrightstown, 


> j 
Belmont,) some time next month. 





By a letter recently received by a Friend in this 


neighbourhood, from a valuable friend in Indiana, 


we are informed that Blue river monthly meeting, a 
branch of Biue river quarter, has been laid de 
the members attached to 
ie That the laid down, re- 
ceived the Extract from the quarter—made 
cessary minutes in 


wh and 


Lick creek monthly meet- 


monthly mee ting so 1 
the ne- 
the case—directed the commit- 
teesin the unfinished business to r¢ port to the monthly 
meeting to which they had been 


which, the disaffected members made 


attached, To all 
no objection, 
and the minutes were delivered to the quarter meet- 
ing’s committee. After which, when Friends were 
, the dissatisfied members ri quested 
he 


nad de- 


about to disperse 
them to stop and hear what they had to say. 
sum and substance of which was, that they 
termined to continue to hold the monthly meetinge— 
to which Friends objected, and left them. 


It is said 


that about one half of the members of Blue river 
monthly meeting have joined in this separation. Jn 
their separate monthly meeting they have changed 


¢ 


the day of holding their week-day meeting at that 


place, and altered the hour on first day, to two} 
o'clock, but have not shut Friends out at the 


tumes. 


usual 
his, in both its parts, is an example so far, 
which the separatists in other places would do well to 
ollow. It 


forms a striking contrast with the pro- 


I 
ceedings of the independent meeting at Concord, by 
) means creditable to the latter. 


FOR THE 
OBITUARY. | 
Died, at Baltimore, on fourth day evening, the} 


tth of tue sixth month la 





st,in the 76th year of 
age, Wtiutiam Brown, a valuable member and ¢€ ider | 
of the Society of Friends. 

He was born in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, | 
but at an eariy 


his | 


age removed to 


Baltimore, where, 


continuing to reside, he was a witness to the rapid | 


growth of the town, and lived to see it elevated to a| by a Friend in this city from. his correspondent | 


degree of commercial importance, which, in 
vounger years. he could scarcely have anticipated. 
The worthy Friend with whom he served his ap- 
prenticeship, and who has often been heard to bear} 
testimony to his early habits of industry, fidelity, 
and piety, is still living, at the venerable age of| 
eighty-one. | 

Possessed of an uncommonly retentive memory, | 


he was enabled to communicate many interesting | 
facts relative to the early settlement of Friends, and } 
establishment of meetings in this part of Maryland. | 
At the time of his arrival in Baltimore, and for many | 
years afterwards, the meeting was held in a small | 
log house, about two miles from the built parts of the | 
town. This house has long since been destroyed— | 


but the lot on which it stood continues to be used | 
| yearly meeting ; 


as a burying ground, 





holy profession which he made by a consistent life! 


i 
and conversation, won for him,in no ordinary de-| 


> i 
gree, the respect and affection of those with whom} 
he mingled in civil and religious society. 

He was one of the Board of Managers of 


until the clese of his long and useful life, His 
advanced age would readily have excused him from 
active exertions in its behalf-—but such was the in- 
terest which he felt in its prosperity, that no incon-| 
siderable portion of his time was devoted to its ser- 
vice. This valuable institution, which diffuses, gra- 
tuitously and impartially, the benefits of education 
among a large number of poor children, owes its ex- 


istence to the enlightened benevolence of the late | 
venerable John M‘Kim, between whom and the sub-| 
ject of this brief memoir, a long and uninterrupted 
friendship subsisted. 

As a member of the Society of Friends, William | 
Brown was sound and consistent, being a good ex-| 
imple of plainness in behaviour, dress, and in the} 
furniture of his house. 

He was a diligent attender of religious meetings, | 
and manifested therein a solidity of deportment be- 
coming the solemmity of the occasion. 

Appointed, many years previous to his decease, to} 
the station of an elder, he laboured to disch irge the 
important duties which devolved upon him. with! 
faithfulness, and a single eye to the honour and ad-} 
vancement of the cause of truth, Few, indeed, were 
better qualitied to administer advice, encouragement 
or reproof; and perhaps no individual possessed in a 
vreater degree than he did, the contidence and esteein 
of his fellow members of the to which he 
belonged. 


meetiuy 


Sensible of the fallen condition of human nature 
of his utter inability, by any act of his own, to 
stand justified in the Divine sight; yet knowing in 
whom he had believed, he rested his hopes of salva- 


tion in the mercy of God, in Christ Jesus our Lord; 


Land, while many have forsaken their first love, and 


turned aside from the precious and consoling doc- 
trines of the gospel, he continued stedfast to the end, 
unshaken in his belief of the Christian principles as 
held by our primitive Friends, and their faithful suc- 
cessors in the present day. 


* His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal, 
Nor number, nor example, with him wrought 
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The subjoined extract from a letter received 


lus/in London, furnishes more full and precise in-| 


late yearly meeting there, on the subject of the 


spurious Epistle addressed to that body, as an-| 


nounced in our Jast number. It will doubtless 
receive that attention from our readers, which, 
as regards the present important crisis in our 
religious Society, it justly claims. 
Y. M. Lonpon, 3d day afternoon, 5th mo. 22, 1028 
10th sitting. 
“[ must go back to inform thee, that at the close 


| of the former sitting, Josiah Forster said that he had | 


received as he came into the meeting, a letter, ad- 
dressed to him as clerk, inclosing another for the 


he requested, as was customary, 


not consistently be received—but after stating thus 
much, wished the meeting to form its own judgment 

“The clerk further expiained the proofs of the do- 
cument not being the production of the acknow- 
ledged yearly meeting of Friends. That the date 


“ M'Kim’s Free School” from its first organization! was the same—-namely, the 18th of 4th month—of 


the Epistle received trom the meeting for sufferings 
and read that morning, which mentioned that a meet. 
ing of the seceders was then sitting, styling them. 
selves the yearly meeting of Friends, and its not 
|coming through the accustemed channel of one of 
our correspondents. 

“The minds of Friends were evidently introduced 
into intense feéling on this communication, not from 
any doubt as to the night course to take, but from 


| the remarkable circumstance of its being introduced 


in the way and time it was. The meeting having 
been prepared, by the reading the Epistle from the 
meeting for sufferings, in Philadelphia, the previous 
sitting, without knowing such. a 
London. 


document was in 


“Many Friends expressed their sentiments in ac- 
cordance with the views of the committee, and warn- 
ings were held forth to our own Society in this-coun- 
try, to be on our watch lest any should soar above 
the divine evidence in their own minds; recommend- 


|ing to those who “think they stand, to take heed 


lest they fall.” 

“The meeting was unusually large, and an unusua! 
solemnity covered it, and] think it never witnessed 
so great unanimity in any important point. There 
was one uniform expression, that we could have n 


; unity with persons possessing opinions contrary t 


the sound and established doctrine of our Society—- 


| which terminated in the issuing a minute, expressive 


of the clerk having received such a document—the 
course that had been taken to examine it—that it 
was the solemn and united judgment of the meet- 
ing” that it could not be re ceived—and ending with 
the declaration, that the yearly meeting could not 
recognize, or have any inter< ourse with, any associa- 
ted bodies on the continent of America, who were 
not formed according to the long established prac- 
tice of our Society, and whose profession was not 
according to our Christian principles 

“« A copy of this was directed to be sent, with the 
jletter, to the persons from whom it came, and a co- 
py also to the meeting for sufferings in Philadelphia. 


| To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind.” It was further thought advisable, to communicate 


| the sentiments of Friends on this important subject, 


to the several yearly meetings in America, and the 
= | J 


preparation of a minute to be appended to the seve- 
ral Epistles addressed to them, was referred to the 
large committee, to prepare and bring in for ap- 
proval.” 


| 
} 


The writer further adds, that the womens 
meeting cordially agreed with the 
adopted by the men’s meeting. 


cours 


Murmur at nothing; if our ills are reparable, it is 


iformation relative to the proceedings of the | ungrateful ; if remediless, it is vain. But a Chris- 


| tian builds his fortitude on a better foundation than 
| stoicism; he is pleased with every thing that happens, 
| because he knows it could not happen unless it had 
| first pleased God, and that which pleases him must 
|be the best. He is assured that no new thing can 
| befall him, and that he is in the hands of a Father 
| who will prove him with no affliction that resigna- 
| tion cannot conquer, or that death cannot cure. 


C. C. Colton. 


Errata in last Number. 


then should be these. 
In the article headed “ Economy of 


First line of third stanzas in the lines by J. Scott, 


Insects,” 
sixth line from the beginning, for entymology, rea¢ 





In the character of our beloved friend, a vigorous \that a committee might be appointed to examine it,! entomology. 
and well cultivated understanding was happily | and report if it was proper to be read in the meeting. | - 
blended with an innocent cheerfulness of temper,| «On opening the meeting at 4 o’clock, the com-| Of all the infirmities to which our nature is subject, 
which being under the regulating influence of di- | mittee reported, that. the letter contained an address | anger most certainly and most severely punishes 1t- 
vine grace, made him a welcome guest at the houses | oy Epistle from a body of persons, calling themselves |-self—Hunter. : 
of his friends, and rendered his company unusually \the yearly meeting of Friends in Philadelphia, held | 
agreeable and instructive, from the 14th to the 18th of last month, and signed | ee nee onan 


His easy and unaffected manners, his kind and | on behalf of the said meeting by a man and a wo-| 
amiable disposition, combined with his solid, but un- — | 


assuming piety, and a watchful care to adorn the| «The committee gave as their opinion, that it could! 
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